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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brstz CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvions that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, tili 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 














ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JULY 5, 1875. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT CRITICISM. 





CORRESPONDENT writes to us with 
commendable frankness and simplicity 
about criticism, as follows: 

“You, it seems, are good union men. I like 
that, and understand it; but criticism I do not fully 
understand. Are we criticised for every little act 
of our past life as well as for present affairs ?” 

To which we reply, Whatever you have hid 
away in darkness, whether past or present, 
ought to be criticised, and will be criticised 
either by your voluntarily bringing it to the 
light and joining in its condemnation, or by the 
judgment of God searching it out and making 
you suffer with it. There is no avoiding 
criticism in one way or the other. The South 
chose to cover its works in darkness, and to 
avoid the honest gaze of men; but did it 
succeed in escaping criticism? It was simply 
turned inside out by missionary bayonets; 
and stands to-day, perhaps, the best known 
region in the world. So it will be with all who 
deal with truth as the South did. The easy 
way to get along with it is not to oppose its 
scrutiny, but to help it. Then all unpleasant 
explosions are avoided, and we find its minis- 
trations gentle and healing and holy. As to 
bringing out all the “little acts of our past 


life,’ we refer again to the case of the South 


for illustration. If the slaveholders had asked, 
“Shall we expose all the little meannesses that 
we have been led into in our dealings with our 
slaves?” The answer would have been, Begin 
by honestly criticising the system which has 
been the cause and parent of these wrongs, 
and in so doing you will find yourselves led 


naturally into such an exploration of its details’ 


as will work out your complete purification from 
them. The Spirit of Truth can trace not only 
the trunk and roots of evil, but the branches. 
But it is important to begin aright. And in 
individual character, as in the case of the 
slaveholder, an honest mind will find some clue, 
some guiding thread, which, followed up, will 
unravel the whole net of evil and set the 
spirit free. It is not necessary to ask what 
shall be exposed and what not. Be faithful to 


the Spirit of Truth in your conscience now. 


Seek the light. Seek criticism on that point 
which you know has been a starting-point of 
error, and let the same guidance lead you 
where it will. And do not think this is a 
disagreeable tour; for it is the very threshold 
of peace and happiness, where you begin to 
drop the burdens from your soul. 

“JT do not know how I could bear to stand out 
before two hundred or more, for criticism; I fear 
my natural feelings would overpower my health. 
Still I doubt not it is a good thing, a blessed good 
thing, to purify the hearts of all by this means. I 
wish you would make the subject more plain to me 
in your paper. For my own part I could lay my 
heart open to one or two, but before so many, natu- 
ral timidity shrinks. But perhaps I should grow 
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strong in this as well as other things if I had to 
do so.” 


Our correspondent need not concern her- 
self about the application of criticism by great 
numbers, as this is not an essential part of the 
system, though in some cases a very useful one. 
Criticism, like some medicines we read of, ad- 
justs itself to all constitutions. It is the same 
thing whether sought in a private interview 
with a familiar friend, or in a circle of a 
dozen, or in an assembly of hundreds. ‘The 
strength of the draught is probably propor- 
tioned to the numbers concentrated, but it is 
at the option of persons ordinarily to choose 
the method of criticism that suits them best. 
In some cases, where a difficulty seems to re- 
quire strong treatment persons are advised to 
solicit a criticism by the whole Community. 
And, in general, persons who have tried it, 
prefer this method, and seek it unsolicited. 
There is in the criticism of a large body of 
brothers and sisters a sustaining power of 
feilowship, that compensates for its pungency 
in the treatment of faults ; while its expres- 
sions of praise and appreciation and encour- 
agement are correspondingly felt by the subject. 
We advise our correspondent and others to 
cultivate their friendship for criticism; to 
commence it where they are, in their own 
families, and among their intimate friends. If 
they enter upon it in simple sincerity, they 
will find it to be the entrance of a course of 
improvement, that will fit them by and by to 
mingle unashamed in the company of angels. 

We add a concluding part of our corres- 
pondent’s letter : 


“The subject of reformed dress for women in- 
terests me much. I approve of it although I have 
not yet adopted it. I am pleased with those letters 
you have published on that subject. Besides that, 
the Community’s enterprises are very pleasing 
to me. I love to think the time has come when 
families can unite their interests in one com- 
mon fund and live in'love and harmony, all jealous- 
ies and selfishness being laid aside. May God 
speed the day when such a state shall prevail.” 


—G. W. Noyes. 


THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 





INCE writing the article on “The Ground 
of Religion,” some weeks ago, which was 
published in the Circuar of the 19th of April, 
my mind has dwelt much on that and kindred 
subjects. In connection therewith my atten- 
tion has been especially directed to a “Home- 
Talk” entitled “The Center of Science,” to 
be found in the CircuLar of May 10, and also 
in “ Home-Talks,” vol. 1, page 147. That Talk 
deserves to be graven on the memory as axiom- 
atic truth, by all who are interested in the har- 
mony of Religion and Science. 
It may seem to some, bold if not bald as- 
sumption, to state as was done in the article 
referred to, that the consciousness of God is 
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inseparable from our own self-consciousness. 
That we conceive of God’s existence, just as 
we do of our own; that we can not well logi- 
cally separate the one from the other ; and that 
the idea of God is a part of man’s conscious- 
ness, and is a fact which logically precedes all 
reasoning. 

But, strong support to those positive asser- 
tions is to be found in the Home-Talk 
above referred to, although what is said in that 
Talk about God, is said from a scientific 
rather than from a religious point of view. 
The power of “heart-perception” spoken of 
there, thatis, the power of obtaining knowledge 
of things and facts in a way and by methods 
other than by the use of the external senses, 
or by listening to testimony, or by reasoning, 
means, to my apprehension, the same thing as 
the general term “consciousness” used as 
above stated. 


,’ 


“Science,” says Mr. Noyes, “is what we 
know,” and there are many ways to knowledge. 
We discover some existences by the senses, by 
seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling; we get at 
others by listening to testimony, and at others 
still by reasoning. Last of all, there is such a 
thing as heart-perception. I can see and hear 
and feel God and his kingdom in my heart.” 

As much as to say, at the center of being, of 
the me,I am conscious of God, “the Infinite 
Intelligence which is out of me.” “In him I 
live and move and have my being.” I am as 
certain of that, as I am that 7am. Again, 
“That is a matter of science to me just as 
much as any thing which is discoverable with 
the microscope or telescope. * * * I shall 
take what I know as a part of science, and 
this fact I regard as the post in the middle of 
all science.” As much as to say, if I don’t 
know this fact of God and his kingdom, I don’t 
know any thing. This is the central fact of afl 
my knowing ; all else is built around and sup- 
ported by this ; take that away, and the temple 
of science falls. Besides, he says, “I vow 
there is a God who is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him. That I know in my own 
heart—at home.” 

I said in the former article, in substance, 
that religion grounded on faith in God implies 
a personal relation with him, and that it is 
primarily concerned with getting acquainted 
with him in that relation and becoming in- 
teriorly and spiritually his child. Somewhat in 
the same strain it is said in this “ Home-Talk,” 
that the existence of God and special Provi- 
dence are the two great items of faith. “That 
God is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him means special Providence. 
aculous power. 


It means mir- 
It means that God treats 
those who seek him differently from those who 
do not. These two items put together consti- 
tute the sum and substance of all theology, 
and to me are the center of all science.” 


Yes, and to me they are the ground and 
essence of religion, the pabulum of religious 
experience. That God is social, paternal, care- 
taking, provident, prayer-hearing, draws nigh to 
those who draw nigh to him, and searches for 
the estranged and lost, is surely the burden of 
the teaching of Christ. And so the great work 
of Christ is to cause men to be “born of God,” 





to give them “power to become the sons of 
God.” 

Now if one would develop a truly religious 
character in a scientific way, it seems he will 
have to attend primarily to these two items of 
faith, namely the existence of God and special 
Providence. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” etc., “This is the first 
commandment.” But too prone are we in an 
external way, under the influence of natural 
and worldly relationships to concern ourselves 
with inquiring as to the mere fact of a never- 
ending hereafter. A deeper acquaintance with 
the above two items of faith, will more and 
more satisfy us that “to kxow God is eternal 
life ;” that “he that dedieveth hath everlasting 
life ;” that “his commandment is life everlast- 
ing.” When we can say with the apostle John, 
“we know that we are of God * * * that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we may know him that is 
true; and we are in him that is true even in 
his Son Jesus Christ,” we shall also be able 
to say with the same fervor and certainty, 
“This is the true God and eternal life,” and 
that will be all the immortality we shall care 
any thing about. We shall know that too, “in 
our own hearts—at home.” J. W. T. 


WAS MR. NOYES EVER A SHAKER? 
Il. 


i lym extracts from Mr. Noyes’s early writings 
on the subject of Shakerism which we gave 
last week will convince every one that he was far 
enough from being a Shaker then. Looking 
through the files of The Witness, The Perfectionist, 
and The Spiritual Magazine, which cover the 
whole period previous to our commencement at 
Oneida, we find that he occasionally reviewed and 
criticised Shakerism, showing that his visit to the 
Society at Harvard, Mass., in 1839, did nothing 
toward inclining him to adopt their beliefs. In the 
fourth volume of Zhe Perfectionist, published in 
1844, are several articles which will furnish addi- 
tional proof of his position, and from which we 
will extract. One is entitled 


“FALSE FOUNDATION OF SHAKERISM. 


“In examining the Shaker books (which are all 
ina manner official documents, ‘approved by the 
church’), we find them full of the doctrine that 
Shakerism is the manifestation of Christ’s Second 
appearing. The sect has assumed the name of the 
Millennial Church. Their books are entitled—‘ The 
Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing,’ ‘Testi- 
monies concerning the Character and Ministry of 
Mother Ann Lee, and the first Witnesses of the 
Gospel of Christ’s Second Appearing, etc. In the 
latter book, witness after witness testifies that he 
knows by direct revelation from God, or by irresis- 
tible conviction, that in Mother Ann Lee and the 
Elders, Jesus Christ came the second time accord- 
ing to his promise. I will quote a few random ex- 
amples: 

“* Having received the confirmation of my faith, by 
the power and gifts of God, I gave myself up to the 
direction of Mother and the Elders, and endeavored to 
be obedient and subject as a child. And I soon found 
that God blessed me in my obedience, by giving me in- 
creasing strength against the power of evil, and blessing 
me with many precious gifts, and among others, the gift 
of tongues. Thus it pleased God to confirm the reality 
of Christ’s Second Appearing, by the same miraculous 
power which was poured out upon the apostles, at the 
day of Pentecost.’ /. 139. 

“*T have therefore a just reason to love Mother and 
the Elders, and to bless the Lord God of Zion, for send- 
ing Mother Ann with the gospel of redemption to this 
benighted land, to usher in the Second Appearance of 
Christ, and the long looked for latter day of glory. 
p- 141. 





“‘That this is the Second Appearing of Christ, and 
that the finishing of this testimony will finish the mys- 
tery of God, in relation to man on earth, are things of 
which I have no more dispute, than I dispute the veraci- 
ty of God, or question my own existence.’ f. 143. 

“Several chapters in their standard work—‘A 
Summary View of the Millennial Church’—are 
devoted to the explanation of the predictions con- 
cerning the Second Coming, and their adaptation 
to the rise and progress of Shakerism. They con- 
ceive of the Second Coming as not instantaneous 
and universal, but progressive; and by spiritual- 
izing most of the language in which it is described, 
they reduce that stupendous and glorious event to 
the dimensions of Mother Ann’s testimony, and the 
consequences which have followed. One example 
from this hook will suffice : 

“As to the expressions, ‘In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump,’ and such like, nothing can 
be proved from them to confirm the opinion of an in- 
stantaneous and at the same time a universal display of 
Christ’s Second Coming to judge the world. Nor are 
those expressions, even in their most literal sense, by any 
means inconsistent with the idea of the events having be- 
gun to take place in this country more than forty years 
ago.’ f. 210. 

* * * * * 

“ As connected with this subject, I will present a 
brief sketch of the general theory of this church 
on the prophecies. 

‘“‘ The apostasy which they believe had its begin- 
ning in the apostolic age, arrived at the stage of its 
perfect development about the year 457, when the 
reign of antichrist, the testimony of the two wit- 
nesses, the treading down of the holy city, etc., 
commenced. At the expiration of 1260 years a 
new era began; and since that time (é. e. 1717), by 
calculations which we need not follow, all the pro- 
phetic numbers of any length, in Daniel and Reve- 
lations, have successively run out and fulfilled their 
destined events, all terminating in the wonderful 
development of Shakerism. or instance, 1335 
(one of the periods of Daniel), added to 457, makes 
1792, in which year the Millennial Church was 
considered as established ; and then expired the 
days of waiting. ‘Blessed is he that waiteth and 
cometh to the thousand, three hundred and five 
and thirty days.’ We finish the sketch in their 
own words: 

“ ‘The Millennial Church being established, and having 
by a number of years experience, proved its principles 
and order, and gained a sufficient degree of strength and 
stability, the testimony began to go forth from the true 
gospel temple about the year 1800. This brings the 
work of God down to the full revelation of the great 
and last display of his grace to fallen man, and compre- 
hends the latest period which is described by the prophet - 
Daniel in a connected chain. ‘Judgment is now 
given to the saints of the Most High; and the 
time zs come that the saints begin to possess the 
kingdom.’ Henceforth to the end, the work will 
increase until the final separation shalf be made 
between good and evil, and until the full accomplish- 
ment of every promise of God ever made to the saints 
since the foundation of the world.’ . 194. 


‘‘ Comparing this general theory with their doc- 
trine about the Second Coming, we observe how 
completely they confound that event with the dis- 
pensation of the fullness of times—ascribing to 
Mother Ann the distinguished honor of ushering 
in both those great epochs of prophecy, viz. the 
Second Coming, (which was the judgment of the 
Jews,) and the finishing of the mystery of God—the 
day of final judgment.” 

In another article on Shakerism Mr. Noyes 
wrote : 

“Shakerism is the natural offspring of the re- 
action and shame which follow the excessive exer- 
cise of amativeness. The first consequence of the 
intoxication produced in Adam and Eve by eating 
the forbidden fruit, was undoubtedly sexual in- 
temperance. And when the debauch was past, 
they were necessarily ashamed of themselves, and 
naturally disgusted with the instruments of their 
folly. Their shame and disgust prompted them, 
on the one hand, to hide themselves from God, 
and on the other, to hide their sexual organs from 
each other. The fig-leaf covering was the first 
expedient which shame resorted to; and for the 
most part it has answered its purpose, and in con- 
nection with legal regulations of sexual intercourse, 
more or less stringent, has been deemed sufficient 
in the past ages of the world. But as the human 
race has grown old, and its blood has cooled, 
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shame has grown stronger, and amativeness and 
philoprogenitiveness weaker, till another expedient 
has been demanded—viz., the total separation of 
the sexes. Shakerism is the same disease which 
led Adam and Eve to hide themselves from God 
and from each other, in its second and most con- 
firmed stage. 

Shakerism originated ina manner that well ac- 
cords with its nature. Amativeness is weaker in 
woman than in man, and though the reverse is 
naturally true of philoprogenitiveness, yet in these 
last ages, even that passion in woman has been 
very much weakened and almost eradicated, by the 
constant counteraction arising from the pains of 
child-birth and the troubles of rearing offspring. 
Shame, being thus set free from its strongest 
natural antagonists, and reinforced by increasing 
weakness and fear, has greatly strengthened its 
dominion over the whole human race, and es- 
pecially over women. Hence it would be 
natural to expect that woman would lead the wa 
into the second dispensation of shame. Accord- 
ingly Shakerism is a woman’s invention. The 
following account of Ann Lee’s experience before 
she embraced and preached celibacy, lays bare 
some of the deepest roots of her system: 


“© She had several children who all died in infancy, 
mostly occasioned by hard labor; her last child was ex- 
tracted by forceps ; after which, for several hours, she 
lay with but little appearance of life. After she re- 
covered, on account of her thus suffering, and the un- 
kind treatment of her husband, who was much given to 
inebriety, she declared that she would never have any 
more carnal intercourse with man. And soon after she 
professed to receive, by revelation, a knowledge of the 
man of sin, the root of all evil; the gratification of 
which nature, she said, was the sin and caused the fall 
of Adam and Eve. Then she began her testimony 
against marriage and sexual intercourse.’—Brown’s Hist. 
of the Shakers, p. 313. 


“Itis easy to see how the feeling which first sepa- 
rated Adam and Eve, and was the index of their 
loss of innocence, strengthened as it was in the case 
of Ann Lee by intense disgust at physical conse- 
quences of sexual intercourse in the morbid state 
of human nature, should erect itself into the 
queen of virtues, and crown itself with pretensions 
to divine revelation. 

“We ourselves have been acquainted with sever- 
al instances which illustrate the position that Shak- 
erism is the natural result of that reaction of disgust 
which succeeds sexual excesses and attends their 
physical and moral consequences. Several of the 
first-growth Perfectionists, after corrupting them- 
selves with antinomianism till they made ship- 
wreck of decency, went over to Shakerism, and are 
now among the staunchest advocates of celibacy. 

“Shakerism is so closely allied to some of the 
strongest tendencies of fallen human nature, that 
we should not wonder if it should increase exceed- 
ingly in the times that are coming. The sentiment 
that the sexual organs are unclean, and that sexual 
intercourse is something shameful and degrading, 
impregnates the atmosphere of the whole world. 
Religion of almost every kind is especially active in 
generating this sentiment. All the popular theolo- 
gies teach, expressly or otherwise, that Shakerism 
is the order of heaven—that sexual distinction and 
intercourse pertain exclusively to this evil world. 
As it is a principle of man’s nature that he should 
assimilate himself in his tastes and tendencies to 
the heaven he is looking for, it is a matter of 
course that religionists who have a Shaker’s heaven 
before them, should regard those distinctions and 
actions which are excluded from that heaven, as 
debasing and brutal. Hence all ordinary religion- 
ists are in heart more or less Shakers, according as 
they are more are less devoted to their hopes of 
heavenly blessedness.” 

In a pithy little note written by Mr. Noyes at 
another time he said: 

“It is observable that nearly all denominations, 
while they despise the Shakers, still hold to a 
Shaker heaven. Indeed, the chief difference be- 
tween the orthodox and Shakers is in that the 
Shakers commence their paradise of angelic vir- 
ginity in this world, while the orthodox, in accor- 
dance with their doctrine of imperfect holiness for 
the present, reserve a place for the works of the 
flesh until death. 1 think the Shaker doctrine 
more consistent than the other. If I believed in 
a Shaker heaven I would be a Shaker now.” 

The Shakers did not take these criticisms in 
very good part, if we may judge by the following 
written to the editor of Zhe Perfectionist about that 





time by some correspondent whose name is not 
given: 

‘* Though I have read the regular files of your papers, 
and had taken some pains to procure them from the be- 
ginning, I was induced by the relation I sometime bore 
to the people at Lebanon, to present them to the Elders 
of that Community, in hopes they would read and un- 
derstand; but when I wanted them again, I was in- 
formed they were burned. If the substance of the tes- 
timony of those papers had been burned from my soul 
by the process, I should probably have remained in that 
Community still ; but at present I feel thankful for the 
measure of gospel freedom that I enjoy.” 

Although there was, as these old writings show, 
very little harmony of belief between Mr. Noyes 
and the Shakers, it must not be inferred that there 
has been quarreling between them. The Shakers 
have not allowed criticisms from outsiders to modi- 
fy their doctrines or practices in any sensible de- 
gree, and Mr. Noyes has developed the Oneida 
Community without any particular reference to 
older organizations. In another number we will 
endeavor to show the relation of their society to 
ours during later years. 


BOIL I1T DOWN. 





Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it the readiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs 
Or of matters and things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 
For if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines will do, 
Your butter is spread so much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So, when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend, 
Boil it down, 
When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To settle your thoughts iu the fewest words 
And let them be crisp and dry ; 
And when it is finished and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 
Just look it over again and then 
Boil it down. 
For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 
And the general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song. 
So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you want a little renown, 
And every time you write, my friend, 
Boil it down. 
—Darby Dodd. 


STORM LAWS. 





It is a fortunate thing both for navigation and 
for science, that eminent men like Pidding- 
ton, Reid, and Redfield, dismissing the theories 
and prejudices of the day and resolved to trust to 
facts alone, should have set to work some forty 
years ago, with no other pretension than to inquire 
whether these tempests did not follow some law, 
from which rules might be deduced for working a 
vessel. As they rage in the most frequented seas 
on the globe, there would be no lack of the means 
of information; data would only have to be col- 
lected and interpreted. The premises on which 
those illustrious investigators went, were, first, 
the idea that there ought to be some regu- 
larity in the course of hurricanes; and then the 
still clearer notion, supported by the facts, that in 
every one of these disastrous storms the wind 
appeared to turn in circles. ‘ We do not ask,” 
they said to themselves, ‘“ how storms are formed, 
but how they march.” Instead of indulging in 
hypothetical speculations, they collected for every 
hurricane extracts from the log-books of every 
vessel caught in it; they traced upon a map the 
position of those vessels and the direction of the 
winds observed at given dates, and then applying 





to the map transparent papers on which concentric 
circles had been drawn, they discovered, from the 
arrow-heads marking the winds, that, at that par- 
ticular date, over the whole region visited by the 
storm, the mass of air resting on sea and land 
must have been animated by a vast revolving move- 
ment round a determinate center. 

Every tornado, typhoon, and hurricane presents 
this very identical character, in the East Indies as 
well as in America, in the Chinese exactly as in the 
Southern seas ; and they preserve it throughout their 
whole duration and course, which is often of more 
than 600 leagues. The conclusion is evident. It 
is a case of circular motion on an enormous scale, 
distinctly limited to a certain portion of our atmos- 
phere, which said revolving portion is also carried 
onward by a movement of translation or pro- 
gression. 

A most remarkable fact is, that, when we com- 
pare these partial results obtained throughout the 
northern hemisphere, from the Gulf of Bengal to 
the Caribbean Sea, passing by China and Japan, 
we find that the gyration takes place in the same 
direction, always and every-where from right to 
left. Still more remarkable is it, that when our 
observations are extended to the southern hemi- 
sphere, the same law, the same gyration is met 
with, only in the reverse direction, namely, from 
left to right. Lastly, the lines of their onward 
course offer in each hemisphere such striking 
features in common, and such symmetry from 
hemisphere te hemisphere, that M. Faye has been 
able to delineate their movements in diagrams 
whose sameness of pattern immediately catches 
the eye. All is symmetry on either side of the 
equator, or rather of the zone of calms which os- 
cillates a little every year, following the course of 
the sun; there is symmetry in the direction of 
rotation, symmetry in the course and figure of the 
lines marking the progressive movement, and that 
all over the whole terrestial globe. 

But the object here aimed at is practical utility ; 
it is a question of saving human life. Are there 
any precursory signs of cyclones? For, the mari- 
ner forewarned in time, is all but rescued. When 
the cyclone begins to be felt, can we discover the 
position of its center, in which the rotation increas- 
es in swiftness, where all the causes of destruction 
are at their worst? Since the cyclone does not 
stand still, but marches onward, are there indica- 
tions which reveal its direction? How can it be 
known whether a vessel is caught in the dangerous 
region—in which the velocity of the wind is the 
sum of the velocities of rotation and of translation 
—or in the manageable region where the wind’s ve- 
locity is only the difference of those two velocities ? 
How handle the ship to avoid the hurricane, or to 
escape if unfortunately entrapped within its circuit? 
These questions have now their answers; some 
clear and imperative, others more elastic, leaving a 
certain degree of liberty to the tact and skill of the 
officer in command. 

By a long and continuous fall, the barometer, 
which never deceives between the tropics, announ- 
ces that a cyclone is not far off. When the wind be- 
gins to blow with a certain force, it is easy to deter- 
mine the direction in which the center of the cy- 
clone is situated. Piddington’s ruleis this: Face 
the wind and, if in the Northern hemisphere, stretch 
out your right arm ; the center is in that direction. 
If in the Southern seas it would be the left arm. 
Soon the strength of the wind increases, the barome- 
ter goes down more rapidly; the center is ap- 
proaching, for the cyclone stalks onward. If the 
wind continues to augment without changing its di- 
rection, you are on the exact line of march of the 
center, and you will soon be in the very heart of 
the tempest. Then, all of a sudden there is a calm. 
In the center of the cyclone is a circular space 
where reigns a relative calm which, by contrast, 
seems almost absolute. There the sky is serene, 
and you fancy that you have escaped ; but this qui- 
et area is speedily crossed, and the storm recom- 
mences. Itis then the hinder portion of the 
cyclone which is passing ; only the wind has sud- 
denly shifted 180°; it blows now in the opposite di- 
rection to its former quarter, perpendicularly to the 
path of the cylone’s center. 

The situation just supposed is a particular case, 
which does not very often occur; in general, the 
vessel happens to be to the right or to the left of 
the center of the cyclone’s path, whose direction, 
however, should be endeavored to be ascertained. 
The alternative is far from indifferent; it is a 
matter of life or death; for the one answers to the 
manageable, the other to the perilous semicircle. 
Here is Reid’s rule, which removes all uncertainty. 
In whichever hemisphere you happen to be, if the 
wind syccessively changes its direction by passing 
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through the points of the compass inthe same di- 
rection as the cyclone itself, you are in the 
manageable semicircle; if it changes by shifting in 
a direction opposite to that of the cyclone’s own 
rotation, you are in the dangerous semicircle. In 
the first of these two semicircles, it is possible to 
employ the force of the wind as a means of escape 
from the hurricane, and almost literally to accom- 
plish the feat of taking a ride upon a cyclone. 

But recent critics have reproached these rules 
with being merely empirical, unsupported by 
theory; the science of mechanics ought to have 
taken them in hand and explained them. But 
statics and dynamics could do nothing of the kind ; 
because the whirling movements of the fluids, and 
even of liquids, still remain a sealed book to statics 
and dynamics. In spite of the adhesion of practi- 
cal men, the meteorologists do not find in the 
storm laws the points which, according to them, 
ought to characterize tempests. They would even 
reject the practical rules which navigators have 
adopted for the last thirty years, and that because, 
as we have seen, they are entirely based on the 
circularity of the movement of the air in tempests. 

The storm laws are in reality only an approxi- 
mation. They would be always reliable and exact, 
if the currents of the atmosphere were never sub- 
ject to any disturbing action. But as they take no 
account of those disturbances, and afford no means 
of toreseeing or appreciating their effect, we ought 
not always to apply those laws with our eyes shut. 
Nevertheless, the storm laws have a general agree- 
ment with the mechanical theory of revolving 
motion in the atmosphere. The nautical rules de- 
duced from them deserve, in ordinary cases, all the 
confidence which mariners have placed in them for 
the last thirty years. The exceptions ought to be 
simply treated as mechanical disturbances of the 
gyratory movement, whose investigation will surely 
complete the first happy indications. The dis- 
covery of these approximate laws of tempesis is 
one of the grandest scientific conquests of the age ; 
and if we would carry the actual approximation 
still further, it is the study of the solar cyclones 
which will furnish us with future guides.—A// The 
Year Round. 
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“COMMUNITY CONTRACTS.” 





WE. have learned that the case which has 
been so long pending in the courts of 
Massachusetts against the Society of Shakers at 
Harvard (see CIRCULAR vol II, p. 417), which in- 
volved the question of the validity of the Shaker 
“covenant,” has at last been decided by the full 
bench of the Supreme Judicial Court of that State, 
in favor of the Society. Thus another decision 
of the highest court ina State has been added to 
the line of decisions heretofore pronounced in the 
courts of other States, as well as of the United 
States, to the effect that an agreement to live in 
community, renouncing all individual property and 
all claims for wages, etc., in consideration of sup- 
port and education, forms a valid contract which 
will be enforced, and that members of such socie- 
ties on abandonment or expulsion for just cause, 
have no right to demand a division of the community 
property, nor to claim pay for services rendered. 
We have been informed that many seceding Shakers 
throughout the country were waiting a favorable 
decision in this case, intending in such event to 
begin actions against other societies on similar 
grounds. It is to be hoped that this decision will 
set the question at rest. j. W.-®. 


“THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 





N our two articles of review of “The Unseen 
Universe” we indicated merely the philosophical 
line of argument by which the author arrives at a 
demonstration of the existence of an unseen order 





of things. But the book is not merely a scientific 
argument. The authors take strong ground in sup- 
port of Revelation. They are evidently firm be- 
lievers in the Bible, and their deduction from the 
principles established by the scientific argument 
are in close harmony with the general outline of 
orthodox Christianity. As we said in our last ar- 
ticle, it is difficult to do justice to this part of the 
book in a short review. In brief, the argument 
finds the intelligent forces behind the outward world 
of matter, existing in three forms; 1st, The Uncon- 
ditioned Cause or Author of all Universes. He 
exists in and by himself apart from any of His 
works. This Being, the author concludes, is the 
Father spoken of by Christ. 2d, An intelligence, 
such as we are capable of understanding, must 
have superintended the construction of the visible, 
and possibly the invisible universe. This Being is 
conditioned, z. ¢. subject to the laws of the universe 
in which he works. The authors call this Being, 
the Son Jesus Christ. 3d, After the worlds were 
made, or put in course of evolution, life was lacking, 
and, as the authors hold, could not arise by evolu- 
tion from dead matter. A spiritual intelligence 
from the unseen, introduced life. This Being was 
the Holy Ghost. In the latter part of the book, 
references to the Bible are frequent, and a beautiful 
argument for the unseen is drawn from the aspira- 
tion toward immortality—found in Christian hymns 
and worship. Stress is laid upon the importance 
of the resurrection of Christ as a physical proof of 
immortality. 


The authors seem to deviate from the Miltonian 
view of evil, which is prevalent in the churches. 
Their conclusion is more like the view published 
forty years ago by J. H. Noyes. The eternal na- 
ture of evil and the devil as a necessary out-come 
of the argument adopted in the book, is indicated 
in the following interesting passage: 


To some extent no doubt Christ’s description of 
the Universal Gehenna must be regarded as figura- 
tive, but yet we do not think that the sayings of 
Christ with regard to the unseen world ought to be 
looked upon as nothing more than pure figures of 
speech. We feel assured that the principle of con- 
tinuity cries out against such an interpretation— 
may they not rather be descriptions of what takes 
place in the unseen universe brought home to our 
,minds by means of perfectly true comparisons with 
the processes and things of this present universe 
which they most resemble ? 

Thus the Christian Gehenna bears to the Unseen 
Universe precisely the same relation as the Gehen- 
na of the Jews did to the city of Jerusalem ; and 
just as the fire was always kept up and the worm 
ever active in the one, so are we forced to contem- 
plate an enduring process in the other. 

For we can fot easily agree with those who 
would limit the existence of evil to the present 
world. We know now that the matter of the whole 
of the visible universe is of a piece with that which 
we recognize here, and the beings of other worlds 
must be subject to accidental occurrences from 
their relation with the outer universe in the same 
way as we are. But if there be accident, must there 
not be pain and death? Now these are naturally 
associated in our minds with the presence of moral 
evil. 

We are thus drawn, if not absolutely forced, to 
surmise that the dark thread known as evil is one 
which is very deeply woven into the garment of 
God, which is called the Universe. 

In fine, just as the arguments of this chapter 
lead us to regard the whole Universe as eternal, so 
in like manner are we led to regard evil as eternal, 
and therefore we can not easily imagine the Uni- 
verse without its Gehenna, where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. The Process at 
all events would seem to be most probably an en- 
during one. [Many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, however, seem to point to a continuity of 
moral development in the Unseen Universe, a de- 
velopment whose climax is to be reached when the 
last enemy, death, is destroyed in Gehenna. ] 


But it is fruitless to expect that Science should 
throw any light upon that greatest of all mysteries 
—the origin of evil We have now come toa re- 
gion where we must suffer ourselves to be led solely 
by the light which is given us in the Christian Rec- 





ords. And while on this subject we would quote 
from a very remarkable work on the Lord’s Prayer 
by the Rev. Charles Parsons Reichel, B.D., which 
exhibits in a singularly clear light the testimony 
given by Scripture, as well as the fruitlessness of 
all attempts to obtain information from any other 
quarter. Our first extract relates to the personality 
of “The Evil One” :— 

“In refutation” (says the writer) “of the objec- 
tions that have been urged against the personal ex- 
istence of the Adversary, this one observation is 
guite enough: that of the world of spirits we can 
not possibly knowany thing save by direct revelation. 
It is beyond the domain of the senses ; it is beyond 
the cognizance of reason. A man born blind might 
therefore as rationally attempt to disprove by a 
process of reasoning, the existence of a sense of 
which he can know nothing except by testimony, 
as to attempt by a process of reasoning to dis- 
prove the existence of a spirit of whose existence 
we can know nothing save by testimony. The only 
point to be ascertained in either case, is whether 
the testimony be sufficient. If the testimony of 
Scripture be deemed sufficient, then I can not see 
that it is possible to deny the Personal existence of 
Satan any more than that of God. How Satan ex- 
ists, or where at the present time, or how his 
power avails, as we are told it does, to contrive 
and suggest temptations to the mind of man; and 
to what extent he is aware of what is passing in 
men’s minds, so as to adapt his suggestions to 
their weaknesses, we are not told, and do not there- 
fore know. But our not being told the manner in 
which his power is exercised and brought to bear, 
is no proof of the unreality of that fearful being 
who is every-where in the New Testament ex- 
hibited as the adversary of God and goodness, 
whether in the individual or in the development of 
the human race.” ?. 


‘ 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


TEMPTATION OF THE POOR TO OVERWORK. 





DEAR CIRCULAR :—We still continue free from 
feveranda gue; but our neighbors seem to have it as 
badly as ever. That ought to be a telling argument 
for the Turkish Bath. Mr. Bradley says that he 
passed through Quinnipiac last week, and from the 
best information he could get there, he thought that 
about every other family was troubled with chills 
and fever; he found five men working in a field, 
and four out of the five were under treatment for 
ague. 

Men who have to work hard for their living, are 
under great temptation to tax too heavily their time 
and strength, in providing the necessaries of life. 
We find these are the most troublesome cases to deal 
with, because it is so hard on a poor man to lose 
half a day’s work, as he has to doif he comes any 
distance for the bath. Such people take the bath 
only when they find themselves too sick to work 
and then work on again till they get a relapse, and 
every relapse is more difficult to treat ; it is an ex- 
travagant way of using one’s self up, and must tell 
disastrously in the long run. The poor man, more 
than any other, should be as careful to save his 
strength as he istolay up money in a Savings Bank ; 
he may take the ague one week, and quinine the 
next, and go on so with impunity for years, but it 
will tell upon his constitution in time. Such men 
we find in premature old age, the victims of dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia, rheumatism and all sorts of ner- 
vous diseases, at the time when they ought to be 
in full enjoyment of that vigorous health which be- 
longs to the “prime of life.” If good health is 
worth any thing, the question should be decided by 
every one of us how much of present time and 
money are we willing to give to insure health now 
as well as in more advanced years? It doubtless 
requires some sacrifice, but it brings a rich reward. 
The bright, genial old grandparents whose hearty 
welcomes and glowing smiles stir the hearts of two 
or three generations, are not of those who have 
worked all their lives on the edge of their own 
graves, and barely kept themselves out of it by 
stimulating drugs. The man who has placed re- 
straint upon his natural appetites and desires, and 
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whose life has been one of self-control—savored © 


with the wholesome intuition that the same God 
who gave him being, is the great physician who 
stands ever ready to keep him in health—that 
man, instead of being an infliction and a burden in 
his old age, matures like a ripe, rich fruit, and his 
presence sheds a glow of happiness and joy. 
IMPORTANCE OF A SOUND BODY. 

A healthy, happy mind has more to do with bodi- 
ly health than most people think; but they find 
themselves in this fix, they can not get a healthy 
body without a sound mind, and they can not get 
a sound mind without a healthy body. 


It would be the height of folly to pretend to make 
a man healthy by external means simply or medi- 
cines ; he must get the healthy mind that surrounds 
itself with good spirits, and relies on God for health, 
or all the remedies will be but of temporary avail. 


The invigorating feeling that follows the Turkish 
Bath, helps to inspire a man with confidence in its 
efficacy, and so turns his mind in a healthy direc- 
tion ; besides, it is an invaluable help to nature by 
relieving the blood of the impurities that obstruct 
health, but it can never take the place of nature. 


He who gave us life, has implanted in every one a 
never failing spring of life that always seeks to 
build up the constantly wasting tissues. But men 
impede the great builders’ work; they eat and 
drink things totally unfit for human food, and load 
the stomach oftentimes with twice as much as it 
has the power to take care of. ‘They work to the 
verge of exhaustion and then set the stomach to 
work to digest a heavy meal, forgetting that the 
stomach is a part of themselves, and, in times of 
exhaustion, as unfit for active service as they feel 
their legs or their arms to be. A thousand differ- 
ent ways might be mentioned in which men abuse 
themselves by frustrating the work of repairing, 
and yet repairs go on in spite of it. Itis to relieve 
this strain and give nature a chance to do its neces- 
sary repairs, that we commend the Turkish Bath ; 
not that it heals the sick, but that it removes some 
of the impediments that the sick throw in the way 
of their own recovery, is what we claim for the bath, 
and this is all; anditis all that medicine or the skill 
of the physician can do. No physician can build up 
a man’s health any more than he can create one ; 
the most that medicine can accomplish is what the 
Turkish Bath secures in an eminent degreee, it 
clears away the rubbish that the blood is loaded 
with, and gives nature a chance to renew its work. 

In this light will be seen the folly of people 
coming here and expecting to get cured by one or 
two baths; they can get temporary relief, but if 
they presume upon their good feelings and think 
that they have thrown off in one bath the accumu- 
lated diseases of years, they may have to learn 
experience from a painful relapse. We would press 
upon all, the necessity of taking the baths by course. 
Those who are sick should take them every other 
day, and the well ought to take them at least once 
or twice a week. 

The bath, as has been said, does not heal, but 
it places the sick in the most favorable circum- 
stances to get health. By clearing the body of its 
burdens, it relieves the mind, and a healthy mind 
will lead a man back to God and to faith. 


Quinine will cure the ague temporarily. I have 
never known it to make a permanent cure, but it is 
said that it sometimes does: thousands take it con- 
stantly, and year after year. We do not object to 
its use, but we think that the Turkish Bath is bet- 
ter. We used quinine in our family last year, and 
had a number sick; we use the bath this year, and 
have not a single case; but we keep clearly in view 
that the vital principle in every remedy is the faith 
that goes with it. E. A. V. V., whose case we 
have before reported, as a sudden cure, says that 
he found himself stirred up to a tremendous indig- 





nation against the spirit of disease, and determined 
to have no more of it. How much the bath had to 
do with it, your readers must judge for themselves, 
but the final cure was by the reaction of a healthy 
mind that laid hold on faith and cast out the dis- 
ease. That is a point to which we would point all 
hearts ; get a healthy mind by whatever means, 
whether Turkish Bath or any thing else. 

The mission of the Turkish Bath is to remove 
obstacles to health, that of quinine is to jump over 
them. One man will “pile on the steam” and rush 
his engine through the snow drifts, a more cau- 
tious man will shovel out the drifts and travel safely 
through. We prefer to shovel out; there is danger 
in the high pressure system. A. E. 

W. C., Fuly 2, 1875. 





THE TURKISH BATH. 





§ The Hammam, 81 & 83 Columbia Hts. 
( Brooklyn, N. Y., Fune 24, 1875. 

Mr. Abel Easton: 

DEAR SIR:—I will cheerfully respond to your 
request to write briefly concerning the Turk- 
ish Bath, but before proceeding to practical mat- 
ters, permit me to relate somewhat of its early 
history in this country. In the year 1859 my 
attention was called to the Bath by a package 
of pamphlets on that subject sent me by my late 
and much esteemed friend, S. R. Wells, Esq., who 
was then in company with L. N. Fowler, Esq., 
on a lecturing-tour through Great Britain. The 
perusal of those pamphlets awoke in me a desire 
to build a Turkish Bath and demonstrate to the 
American public what could be done and already 
had been accomplished with it in other countries. 
But neither my dreams nor plans were successful 
till the year 1863, when we initiated the movement 
at our present location, and then only on a small 
scale as it was difficult to interest capital in an 
enterprise which at that time, was so wholly an 
experiment. 

In the year 1861, C. Oscanyan, our present 
Turkish Consul, attempted to start the Bath in 
New York city on a large scale. But, though he 
secured the names of many prominent New York- 
ers, only a few thousand dollars were subscribed, 
and the enterprise failed. ‘ 

In 1862 an arrangement was started in Boston, 
which was christened “Turkish Baths,” but a 
most novel affair it was, consisting of a small hot- 
room, lined on the top, sides and floor with i / 
Therein the bather sat on a small stool till a suffi- 
ciency of sweat was produced—then while stand- 
ing in the same room he was rubbed Over with 
a soaped cloth and after this operation entered a 
small closet wherein he was sprayed off. Then he 
was to dress and cool off afterward! Contrast this 
with the processes of Turkish Baths in this or 
any other country. Better might you call an egg a 
chicken; and a very addled one this proved to be, 
for nothing more than this ever came of it. Cer- 
tainly the proprietor had not a true conception of 
what a Turkish Bath was or should be. 


In the year 1863 my own Bath, “The Hammam,” 
was established as before stated; then in the year 
1865 Drs. Miller, Wood & Co., at 15 Laight-St., 
N. Y., succeeded in opening the second real Turkish 
Bath in this country. Then came Dr. Seeley of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Dr. Adams who gave to Bos- 
ton the first genuine Turkish Bath, and who is now 
engaged in the same good work at St. Louis, Mo. 
Then came Dr. Angell in New York, and again Dr. 
Miller in his present. extensive establishment. 
These were followed by numerous others in various 
parts of the country. Notable among them was 
Dr. Hanson of Milwaukee, Wis. The success of 
these Baths has been remarkable, and eventually the 
Turkish Bath must prove popular as well as bene- 
ficial, 





In regard to their practical application, we have 
found that hot foot baths aid in bringing on perspira- 
tion and preventing any uncomfortable sensations 
about the head. Of course this is accomplished by 
the immediate application of heat to the feet, relaxing 
the tissues and determining the blood to the lower 
extremities and thus very much contributing to the 
general comfort of the bather. In our experience 
there have been only good effects resulting from 
their use. The fact is that comparatively few of 
our community have accustomed themselves to 
bathing in its true sense; therefore the skin is 
in a torpid condition, and the circulation very im- 
perfectly carried on; consequently the beginner 
needs whatever adventitious aids we can secure, 
and here comes in the warm drink as another aid. 
When a person is cold and first steps into the 
warm room, a drink of hot water will sooner warm 
him and induce him to a perspiration than cold 
water. The addition of a little lemon juice and 
sugar is only to give a pleasant flavor to the hot 
water. When one is warmed up and perspiring, 
then is the time to drink cold water—particularly 
if there is any morbific matter that we wish to ex- 
punge. Of course the sugar and whatever of solid 
matter there may be in the lemon juice does not 
pass into the circulation except through the regu- 
lar process of digestion, their main effect being on 
the palate. 

I might as well state here that for all the troub- 
les incident to childhood the Turkish Bath isa 
perfect panacea. With me it has superseded all 


other treatment, and for carrying children through 


all eruptive fevers of that period it has proved 
equal to any emergency, and I speak from a large 
experience in my own family as well as with out- 
siders. We have commenced to give our children 
the Bath from the time they were two months old, 
and have been more than delighted with the re- 
sult. Only a few weeks ago I had occasion to test it 
in a case of croup. My little boy about three and 
a-half years old was taken late in the evening with 
the harsh, ringing cough of croup and together with 
labored breathing was in a condition very pitiable to 
behold. I immediately took him down to the hot- 
room of the Bath. At first the heat did not seem 
to make much impression on him, nor did any 
of his symptoms abate. I then commenced rub- 
bing his arms and legs, which was pleasant to the 
child. Even his expression of enjoyment was 
gratifying and encouraged me to persevere. Very 
soon the perspiration commenced and then the un- 
pleasant symptoms gradually lessened. I kept him 
in the hot-room nearly an hour until his breathing 
was perfectly natural and the perspiration most 
abundant, when he was washed off and put to bed. 
He went directly to sleep—no more coughing—nor 
did we hear from him again till daylight next morn- 
ing. That was the last of the croup. 

For a complete elimination of malarial poison, 
whether in the form of dumb-ague, chills, or fever 
and ague, nothing approaches the Turkish Bath. 
My practice has been to give the Bath twice a day 
—before and after the chill. The case quoted by 
Mr. Burnham in the*CrRCULAR of Aug. 17, 1874, 
was a marked one, and yet not more so than many 
others that are continually occurring. 


Children from two to twelve years of age have 
frequently been brought to the Bath suffering from 
this malady, and have invariably found relief. 


Of course those living in a malarious district 
should seek first to eradicate the cause by thorough 
drainage of their land, otherwise they will have the 
work of cure to do over and over again; for while 
it may be that this trouble comes from gases in- 
haled from the air, or from organic matter in 
process of decay, possibly held in solution by the 
atmospheric vapor, or again from organic germs, 
infinitessimally small, floating in the atmosphere ; 
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yet they are all dependent upon moisture for devel- 
opment, existence and diffusion. Ina dry climate 
we have nothing of the kind. 

There is an important fact bearing strongly upon 
this very point, cited by Angus Smith in his papers 
on Air and Rain. In the rice plantations of China, 
which are necessarily on low and wet ground the 
natives of that land have the practice of drinking 
freely of water and keeping up a profuse sweat 
while there, and it is found that those who do so 
come out free from malaria while those who do not 
are invariably affected. The same is true of the 
rice plantations of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Long before the Turkish Bath was known in this 
country, it was conjectured by local physicians and 
others (the conjecture being based on their observa- 
tions), that the reason why negroes could labor in 
them with impunity, while to do so was almost cer- 
tain death tothe whites, was, that the former reveled 
in the sun and invited profuse perspiration; while 
the latter would avoid it as much as possible and 
endeavor to shield themselves from its effects. 
Such facts tend to confirm what we have claimed— 
that for the elimination of poison the Turkish Bath 
has proved itself of remarkable potency. The 
man that was bitten last summer by a rabid dog, 
and who we think was saved by the action of the 
Bath, is a case in point. By purifying the blood, 
disease is thereby rapidly thrown off; but more 
valuable still is the fact that by thus purifying the 
body we are less liable to take on diseases of any 
form. 

The Turkish Bath it yet in its infancy in this 
country. Its future usefulnes and blessing to the 
world can scarcely be measured. 

I am respectfully yours, 

CuHAs. H. SHEPARD, &%. D. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 
Last week we had several very warm days 
which terminated in the finest rain we have had for 
a year. The weather has been cooler ever since. 


Mr. THACKER had on exhibition lately two new 
varieties of strawberries. The Dr. Warder, a deep 
red, pear-shaped berry, with pungent flavor; and 
the Cowing Seedling, a large, irregular berry, some- 
what resembling the Triomphe de Gand in shape 
and flavor. These are late bearers. 





Mr. V. C. HAWLEY, our entomologist, keeps up 
his interest in the study of the insect kingdom, and 
is constantly adding new specimens to his cabinet. 
The little boys at the children’s house have caught 
his enthusiasm ; every miller or butterfly they can 
capture, they eagerly carry to Mr. Hawley, imagin- 
ing they have done him good service. Indeed, 
occasionally they are lucky enough to find some 
valuable specimen. Little Felix the other day 
found a bug that Mr. H. considered of great 
value. 


Four Italian vagabond minstrels passed our way 
afew days ago: A father with his fingerless hands, 
who took the pay and probably managed the per- 
formances generally; one son with a hand-organ ; 
one with a harp; and one—the youngest—with a 
violin. They entertained the juveniles as well as the 
older folks, an hour after breakfast with their 
music. The entertainment was varied by solo sing- 
ing from the boy violinist, who sang and played, while 
his brother accompanied him on the harp. We gave 
them pennies, and as the little boy had pleased us 
so much with his easy, unconscious manner in sing- 
ing, we treated them all with strawberries, and sent 
them on their way rejoicing. 

THE roses are just now out in all their colors— 
pink, yellow, scarlet, crimson and white—looking 





their loveliest. The rose-bugs are out too, and 
with most voracious appetites, are fast devouring 
every leaf and blossom. A “bee” was called yes- 
terday (June 28), to put them todeath. A fierce 
battle waged for an hour or two before breakfast, 
and another after supper, resulting in a terrible 
slaughter of bugs. 

We notice the ravages of this bug are not con- 
fined to roses. Several young plum trees in the 
orchard west of the “swale,” are literally covered 
with them. There are signs of their destructive 
work in the leafless trees, as well as the few perfor- 
ated leaves which are left. Something must be 
done, or we shall be overrun with this pest. 


OF THE CHILDREN. 


ONE of the little boys captured a young grass- 
hopper a few days ago, and imprisoned him safely 
in a saucer, covered with a tumbler. All the other 
little boys gathered round to see the captive and 
were full of zeal to make him comfortable. Pip 
put some peapods under the tumbler and was de- 
lighted to see the grasshopper begin to eat. 
Ruddy was anxious that he should have a nap, 
and reproved Humphrey for blowing a trumpet— 
“ Please don’t make a noise, we want our grass- 
hopper to go to sleep,” said he. Never was a 
grasshopper treated with such tenderness as was 
this one. For several hours he lived sumptuously. 
But unluckily he fell into the hands of one of the 
smaller children, and came to his death. Great 
was the grief expressed by the little boys, one of 
them really shedding tears at the loss. When 
he was told of the myriads of grasshoppers that 
plague the folks in Kansas and Missouri where 
the people are only too glad when a grasshopper 
is killed—the little boy’s griet was assuaged, and 
his sympathy enlisted for the children that live 
where there are too many grasshoppers. 


AMONG other changes to be noted in our on- 
ward progress, are the frequent modifications which 
have been made in the old “ Willow-Place” house, 
the former residence of the Villa family. Four 
years ago it was a commodious dwelling well suited 
to the convenience of our family of thirty. 

The next spring it was converted into a store, 
where we vended goods of all kinds to the citizens 
of Turkey-street and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. After a year of successful trade, the Com- 
munity went out of the business, and once 
more the old house was left vacant. But not 
long. Straightway the machinists, crowded with 
business and machinery, found these empty 
rooms just what they needed, and took possession. 
Here chucks of all sizes and of a superior quality 
were turned out in great quantities; and here 
many of the women learned to handle the lathe 
with skill equal tothe men. The chuck-business 
flourished for a year or two, until the sale of them 
diminished, and the extra machine-shop was no 
longer required. The lathes were then taken 
down and the machine business concentrated with- 
in the limits of the brick shop across the road. 

Next was heard the echo of the carpenter’s ham- 
mer through the empty rooms, repairing here, and 
partitioning there, until the building was again 
ready for domestic use. Then the four families 
who were to make it their home—all of whom are 
in the employ of the Community—took possession, 
These are the present occupants. 

Passing through the old homestead, we see 
many reminders of familiar scenes, but the inmates 
are strangers to us. The long room formerly used 
as a dining-room, is now the general wash-room, the 
four housewives good-naturedly using it together. 
The old parlor, where we were wont to gather 
evenings, is the eating-room as well as sitting- 
room for one of the families. Here we find a 


young mother with her two childreg—a daughter of 





four, and an infant son. The kitchen—where we 
often invented many new and savory dishes for our 
ever-changing family—is now divided into a suit of 
rooms for the accommodation of another family. 
And so on through the house, some unfamiliar ob- 
ject or room tells of the changes that have been 
wrought in four short years. We can not prophesy 
what the next use for this building will be; 
we may occupy it ourselves, a year hence—no 
telling. 





WALLINGFORD. 


HAYING has begun. 


THE strawberry season is well on the way. 


THE family revel in roses and water lilies these 
days. The well-known Lilly Bay is all starred 
over with fragrant blossoms. 

Mr. J., the night watchman at the factory, went 
into the hot room of the Turkish Bath one night, 
and lying down fell asleep, and in forty minutes 
waked up ina dripping sweat, dreadfully scared. 
Had he got asleep while on duty, and in conse- 
quence been sent to Tophet, or where was he? 


A LARGE swarm of bees came out from one of 
the hives the other day, and were successfully re- 
hived by Mr. Burt and S. R. L. They alighted on 
a quince tree in the sheep pasture. An amusing 
incident connected with the hiving of them was, 
that while in the most delicate part of the opera- 
tion a dozen of the sheep came along and stopped 
to look at the curious procedure. Among them was 
the father of the flock, that aggressive old quad- 
ruped who has given free lifts to so many who have 
incautiously strayed into the pasture, and who, not 
long ago, came so near maiming for life our es- 
teemed brother Nash. After looking on for a mo- 
ment with threatening eye, old Combative ad- 
vanced to the front with such unmistakable intention 
of an immediate attack that Messrs. Burt & Co. be- 
came suddenly fearful for the results. Luckily a 
branch of the quince tree that had just been sawed 
off was near, and Mr. B. hastily catching it up hap- 
pily averted what you can imagine might have 
proved avery serious calamity—the bees upset, 
their captors knocked over, and the old ram with 
10,000 angry bees in his bonnet. : 

EVENING CONVERSATION, 0. C., JUNE 14, 1875. 
Possibility of Change of Character. 

Cc. S. ¥—I have been thankful lately for the 
hope we have before us of improvement of individ- 
ual character by faith in Christ. The doctrine we 
have on that subject is very encouraging. Nobody 
is too old or too young to avail himself of the 
privilege of improvement. The youngest child is 
susceptible of it as well as the oldest veteran. 
The doctrine of the world is, that when a person 
is of a certain age he is too old to change in char- 
acter ; but we have evidence to the contrary. Itis 
good to stimulate that faith occasionally, in order 
that we may help the older people to feel that they 
too are within the reach of this faith and growth, 
and may improve day byday. I feel thankful that this 
faith is at work in my own heart experience. 
Years ago, when I was in a state of discourage- 
ment, Mr. Noyes said to me, “Go ahead, and ex- 
pect that the faults which trouble you will be over- 
come and disappear.” This gave me a faith in the 
power of God to change character that I never 
had before. 


D. E. S—I am frequently led to contemplate 
this subject with a feeling of thankfulness. 
think jt is a very important idea, and one that is 
destined to bring about great changes in the world, 
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I have seen it illustrated in my own case, and in 
the case of others. 

Cc. W. U—I am a most devout believer in con- 
tinuous change of character. I believe that all 
who take Christ into their hearts have something 
that will help them to go on progressing far more 
than can be conceived of by the mere natural man. 
Those who have confessed Christ have received 
something that is promotive of solid improvement 
of character—radical improvement, that takes hold 
of the roots of our lives. I confess I have that 
faith, and it is a permanent thing with me. 

C. S. F¥.—The thing that is especially encourag- 
ing about the matter is, that a person who keeps 
his hold on Christ will never cease to improve 
through time oreternity. Whether we live or die, 
or whatever may happen, we shall never arrive at a 
point where we are stationary. 

W. A. H—This idea of the possibility of 
changing character is very favorable to charity. 
If you see in those around you certain obstinate 
faults, and think at the same time that these per- 
sons’ characters will not improve, that they will 
always retain those faults, you can not avoid hard 
feelings toward them, particularly if their faults 
have been offensive to you. On the other hand, 
if you believe that character may be changed, and 
such faults can be removed, then it is easy to ex- 
tend to such persons a spirit of charity and hope 
and love. 

H. F. S.—This doctrine lies at the very founda- 
tion of Communism. Without it Communism would 
be impossible. And the capacity of the human 
heart to be softened makes it capable of being 
changed. You can not do any thing with iron until 
you soften it by heating. 

W. A. H.—That is a good idea. 
the benefit of criticism. 

G. A. C.—I have been impressed—since my return 
from W. C.—with the change in the spiritual state 
-of the Community from what it was years ago. I 
can not help noticing the unity that has grown in 
this family—the charity, brotherly-kindness and 
forbearance. There is a spirit of love that has 
been steadily growing many years, and changing 
character. It is not in mere human nature to 
change in this way. It is the life of Christ. 

C. S. F¥—I think the increase of unity and har- 
mony in the family is noticeable. There is noth- 
ing like the chafing between persons who are en- 
gaged in business together, that there was five 
years ago. This is certainly due to improvement 
in individual character. It is a very encouraging 
and hopeful thing for the future of the Community. 
If that growth keeps on—if we steadily grow in 
unity, as we have done for the last ten years, it 
will be the best promise we can have for the per- 
petuity of the Community. 

H. F. S—Our experience demonstrates that 
there is a class of men and women that can be 
made better continually, and that is the germ of 
the Kingdom of God. 

T. L. P.—1 suppose the basis of all this change 
of character, and the possibility of it, lie in the 
fact that life can dwell in life; that our life is so 
constituted as to receive a finer life in it that can 
fertilize, control and inspire it. 

E. S. B.—1 believe the principle of improvement 
is true of the ages that are past. The world has 
greatly changed its character for the better, until it 
has become possible to establish such a Community 
as this. 

H. G. A.—We can see by our experience that 
there has been a great change in the public mind 
that must have come by individual change of char- 
acter. No doubt such changes are going on out- 
side of the Community as well as inside. 

Cc. S. F—If there are some among us who have 
some besetting sin that causes them suffering, 
let them not be discouraged and think it is ir- 


Therein lies 





remediable. Let us have faith that it can be cured ; 
that Christ’s power is able to remove it, and will. 
I think sometimes we get discouraged because we 
don’t get immediate answers as soon as we utter 
our prayers. But I have found that God answers 
my prayers in what might be called a long-winded 
way. He does not always answer my requests on 
the instant, but he responds to them in the long 
run. So with these faults that persons are strug- 
gling agairst ; let us not be discouraged because we 
do not have them removed on the instant; they 
will be removed in time if we will have faith. 


A BusINESS PROMOTER.—It is stated, what is 
probably true of no other single volume but the 
Bible, that the manufacture, including the material 
of which it is composed, and sale of Webster’s 
New Illustrated Dictionary, now give constant em- 
ployment to more than one hundred persons. Its 
manufacture requires one hundred tons of paper 
per annum, at present issue. Over 200,000 sheep 
have been divested of their skins to cover Webster’s 
Dictionaries. M. N. 


HISTORY OF A MILLIONATRE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
i 

REEMAN and Elizabeth were cousins, their 
mothers being sisters. The father of F. was a 
clergyman of the orthodox school, and at one time 
a popular revival preacher. The father of E. was 
a lawyer of the self-made type but whose moral 
studies were of an equivocal character that de- 
prived him of that influence in society which strict 
integrity invariably secures. The wives of these 
two men, were as unlike in their moral and spiritual 

characters, as the two husbands. 

Freeman was the oldest of his father’s children, 
and with whom no pains was spared regarding his 
intellectual education. At the age of fourteen he 
entered Williams College, Mass. He was a preco- 
cious youth, and, we are sorry to say, was not well- 
governed at home. His father who though a well- 
meaning divine, who knew how to preach a sound 
doctrinal sermon, was, nevertheless, an unsuccess- 
ful manager of his own household. While he 
was all sternness- in his family administration, 
the mother, on the other hand, leaned as far 
the other way into wishy-washy indulgence. So 
when Freeman left the paternal roof for a life in 
college, he had no thought but that he could be 
his own master there as he had been at home. 

Mr. C., the father of F., having graduated at Wil- 
liams college, was regarded as a favored son of 
the Alma Mater, so that the offering of his first- 
born on this intellectual altar was highly gratify- 
ing to the professors and tutors. At first Freeman 
gave them much pleasure. He was older than his 
years. His preparatory education was perfect com- 
pared with the majority of boys on entering college. 
Indeed, he was looked on as an intellectual prodigy. 
In morals, being the son of a clergyman, the young 
freshman will, of course, be a young gentleman, 
thought the college fathers. Not many weeks 
elapsed, however, before complaints came to the 
ears of the faculty that the minister’s son was dis- 
playing pugilistic and pugnacious attributes that 
were by no means agreeable to his classmates. 
When summoned to appear before the proper au- 
thorities, F. would frankly acknowledge his guilt 
and promise to amend. His promises, however, 
were too easily forgotten to be of any value in se- 
curing improvement in his behavior. At last the 
discovery was made that this son of a minister had 
not, after all, been well brought up; and forebod- 
ings of trouble with their new charge seized the 
minds of the professors. And, true enough, within 
two years from these first offenses, Freeman was 
accused—among other weaknesses—of ignoring 
the séventh commandment altogether. Grave 








charges were brought against him that he made no 
attempt to deny or palliate, and his friends had 
much difficulty in appeasing the wrath of the faculty 
sufficiently to prevent his immediate expulsion from 
college. 

Finally, his graduating day arrived and with it 
came great relief to those who had borne the bur- 
den and anxiety of looking after the morals of this 
young rebel against wholesome restraint. From 
the Academical department Freeman entered that 
of the Law. Intellectually, he still stood at the 
head of his class. In morals, he was far below the 
lowest. During the latter part of his college term, 
his lawless conduct occasioned a vast amount of 
scandal. The sons of ministers, many maintained, 
were generally more ungodly than the sons of irre- 
ligious men. The instances that have occurred of 
the profligacy of the sons of clergyman could, no 
doubt, be traced to the fact that the parents of 
those sons—one or both—are often criminally at 
fault respecting their early training. If fathers and 
mothers disagree respecting the principles of family 
discipline, anarchy reigns in their household; “A 
house divided against itself can not stand.” 

The mother of Freeman, for instance, though a 
professor of religion, was very far from being a 
truly righteous, sin-hating woman. She idolized 
her son, and from his infancy she contracted the 
fatal habit of yielding her own better judgment to 
his childish, selfish whims and animal will. No 
wonder, then, that as he developed into manhood 
he became a terror to his tutor, and a ring-leader 
among the mischievous “dare-devils” of the 
college. 

Having completed his law studies, we next find 
Freeman in the city of New York at the office of 
one of the most distinguished members of the bar 
of the period, the date of our story being forty 
years ago. His cousin’s family, the J’s., were also 
living in the metropolis. Between Freeman and 
his cousin E. there existed a strong attachment. 
Great pains had been taken also with the education 
of the latter; and it might be truly said that the 
two families were much inclined to bestow special 
favors upon the elder son of the one, and upon the 
only daughter of the other. As much as to say 
when children are bright and give token of great 
promise of usefulness to society, they must be 
spoiled by sacrificing them on the altar of idola- 
trous family love. Surely, the tender mercies of 
such parents toward their children are cruelties of 
the most extreme kind. 

The father of Freeman could hardly be recon- 
ciled to have his first-born remain an alien, as the 
preacher would often mournfully lament, “from the 
commonwealth of Israel and a stranger to the cov- 
enant of promise.” While the mother, on the 
other side, indulged in the secret wish to have her 
son distinguish himself at the bar, become the pos- 
sessor of great wealth, and thus secure an enviable 
position among the few monied men entitled to the 
appellation of md//ionaires. The preacher's wife 
did not say in so many words that she coveted this 
prize for her son, at the sacrifice of his soul’s salva- 
tion, yet that mother’s deeds, plainly declared that 
the passions, the love of money and pride of 
position had full control of her feelings regarding 
him. All this double-mindedness and insincerity 
were decently vailed under a sanctimonious pro- 
fession of religion. In this family—nominally 
religious—the mother was virtually counteracting 
the influence of the father on his children. The 
latter desired for his son a ministerial career like 
his own, while the former opposed it, and F. voting 


with his mother, riches and fame carried the 
election. 
Mark Twain says: “I have seen slower people 


than I am—and more deliberate people than I am 
—even quieter, and more listless than I am. But 
they were dead.” 
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THE NEWS. 
The violinist, Henri Wieniawski, has been decorated 
with the Cross of St. Anne by the Russian Emperor. 


Mr. J. Levy, the great cornetist, has returned from 
Europe, and will take part in Gilmore’s popular concerts 
at the old Hippodrome building. 


On the 29th of June, 1,683 bushels of strawberries 
were sent to market from the village of Oneida, being 
the largest shipment ever made from that place in one 
day. 

An article inthe London Times states that an epidem- 
ic resembling the measles has carried off some 50,000 of 
the natives of the Fiji Islands. The British are making 
an effort to arrest the disease and it is hoped the worst 
jS passed. 

At last, after 1@0 attual working days, the Tilton- 
Beecher trial is ended. The jury could not agree and 
so have been discharged. It is reported that at the last 
they stood nine for Beecher, and three for Tilton, having 
been at one time equally divided. 


The American team was victorious in the great inter- 
national rifle-match which was shot at Dollymouth, near 
Dublin, Ireland, June 29, winning by 45 points. There 
was a large crowd to witness the shooting, and the 
Americans are dined and petted with the greatest enthu 
siasm. 

Seggid Bargash Bin Said, Lord of Zanzibar, has been 
making a formal visit in England, emulating the visit of 
the Shah of Persia. The Engiish newspapers style him 
Sultan. In London he was visited by Mr. Disraeli, 
Lord Derby, and other official persons. He is under 
forty years of age, and from all accounts is a very ordin- 
ary kind of savage. 


There have lately been great inundations in various 
parts of France, by which some two thousand persons 
were drowned, and property valued at $75,000,000 des- 
troyed. Austria and Switzerland have suffered from the 
same cause. If we add the earthquakes recently report- 
ed, and the tornado in Detroit, we shall have some evi- 
dence that this is a year of unusual physical disturbances, 


The Colorado beetle, or potato bug, which has caused 
such ravages in the Western crops, has this year shown 
itself in New Jersey and Southern New York. The best 
antidote thus far found is Paris green mixed with flour 
and water, in the proportions of four pounds of Paris 
green to twenty-five gallons of the mixture. Paris green 
isa poison and should be carefully handled; but it is 
found there is no danger of the potatoes absorbing it in- 
to their substance. 


A man in Philadelphia, named Keely, claims to have 
discovered a new motive-power of astounding force, 
The scientific journals ridicule it, but the other news- 
papers notice it fairly and some believe in it. No satis- 
factory description of it can be had until patents are se- 
cured at home and abroad. The idea seems to be that 
Mr. Keely has found means to utilize some new princi- 
ple of water by which he generates a pressure of some 
thousands of pounds per square inch, without any fire or 
heat. If it proves a genuine discovery we are on the 
verge of a great mechanical revolution. But we must 
wait and see it work. 

A sect known as the “Peculiar People” is about to 
build in London a large hospital in which the only rem- 
edies allowed will be prayer and anointing with oil. 
These people refuse to have their children vaccinated, or 
to allow them to receive medical attendance. The El- 
ders pray for and anoint the bodies of the sick. Ina 
case recently tried in London, a resident of that place 
was convicted of manslaughter in having accelerated 
the death of his son, two years old, by not providing 
medical attendance. Mr. Justice Blackburn, who tried 
the case, expressed the opinion that it came within the 
law, but the question is taken to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG SINGERS.—Lucy Hooper in 
a letter to Appletons’ Fournal says: There are 
said to be in Milan, at the preseft time, no fewer 
than three hundred American girls who are study- 
ing for the lyric stage. Most of these have already 
made gwast-successful debuts in the theaters of 
small Italian towns, and each possesses a repertorre 
varying-from ten to twenty operas, all thoroughly 
studied, and ready for production at any time. 





And, with all this, no zmpresariz come forward to 
eagerly cull these buds of tuneful promise. The 
fact is that the Italian opera, every-where outside of 
Italy save in London is in a state of decadence, 
threatening dissolution, and managers have neither 
money nor inclination to trouble themselves about 
outhful though aspiring mediocrit y. Besides these 
young girls, these embryo Pattis and Persianis, are 
mostly as conceited as possible, and will hearken 
to no suggestions of any career short of that of a 
leading prima-donna at the Salle Ventadour or at 
Covent Garden. It is on record how Carl Rosa, 
when making up his English opera company, came 
to Paris with a view of offering engagements to one 
or two of the most promising musical students .of 
the year, and was met in most instances bya con- 
temptuous refusal. It was beneath the dignity of 
these would-be stars to sing in an English opera. 
One of them, Miss Julia Gaylord, was wiser in her 
day and generation, and has achieved a marked suc- 
cess in English opera at Dublin. Another one, a 
young Southern lady, whose stage name is Nina 
Galtana, has devoted herself to the higher branches of 
concert-singing, and, being a thorough artist, she 
has become the chosen aid and supporter of the 
great pianist Hans von Bulow. Some of these 
unappreciated sopranos in Itlay are offering. in 
some instances, a thousand francs for the privilege 
of appearing on the stage. 








HoME TALkKs. By John Humphrey Noyes. Edited 
by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. Vol. I. 


18mo, cloth; pp. 358. Oneida: Published by 
the Community. 


This is a volume of the social talks of Mr. John H. 
Noyes, the well-known leader of the Oneida Commu- 
nity. The topics are numerous, and their discussion 
covers a period of nearly ten years. Many of them 
without professing to be verbatim exhibits of their 
author’s thought, nevertheless are very close photo- 
graphs of what he said in the gatherings of the 
Community in Putney, Vt., in Brooklyn. N. Y., Oneida 
—at the beginning of the enterprise which has so suc- 
cessfully been developed there—at Wallingford, Ct. 
and at Joppa, on the Oneida Lake. 

Mr. Noyes is a man of very strong individuality, and 
that quality utters itself sharply in all that he says and 
does. Witness some of his statements. For instance, 
under the topic of “A Healthy Appetite,” he says: 
“Whoever abandons himself in natural love, or even in 
science, special or general, thereby loses his appetite 
for other things, and is diseased in the same way as the 
drunkard is.” In another place, in speaking of “ Home 
Spoilers,” he says: “The terrible agencies that are al- 
ways busy in this work of baffling men’s attempts to re- 
build paradise, are marriage and death. These are the 
twin fatalities of human existence as every newspaper 
bears witness by coupling them in standing records.” 

His sayings are chiefly of a religious nature, ex- 
ponents of his views of the life of man on earth in re- 
lation to duty to God, and his future state. He says, in 
his “‘ Hygiene for the Head:” “Our health and peace 
depend, not on communication with the external 
world but on communicaton with the internal’ world. 
Thus we see that the overworked head gets into a false 
spiritual position, and the true order of our faculties is 
inverted. The world prevails over the head, and the 
head prevails over the heart, which is the same thing as 
having the children rule the woman, and the woman 
the man.” 

Besides those noticed, the topics which appear to us 
to contain the more vigorous strokes of thought are 
“ Full Growth,” “ Improvement of Character,” in which 
he states some views in thorough harmony with phreno- 
logical precepts ; for example: “ The idea prevails 
generally in the world that character can not be radically 
changed, that the peculiarities of the mind and spirit 
that persons have received by chance or inheritance, 
must be retained through life. In this theory, unbelie¢ 
has one of its terrible strongholds. If it were true 
there would be little hope for humanity; the whole 
theory of Christianity is based on the assumption that 


character can be improved—yea, radically changed.” 
Also, “Outand Back,” “ The Law of Fellowship,” ‘ Sal- 
vation from Sin,” How and Where to Pray,” ‘* Grace Bet- 
ter than Suffering,” “ Help Yourself,” “ Heaven Com- 
ing.” 

Those people who are very much berating the moral 
atmosphere of the Oneida Community should read Mr. 
Noyes’s ‘‘ Home Talks ” to obtain an appreciative view 
of the great Communist’s inner life—of what we believe 
have been the motor principles of his outward conduct. 

—Phrenological Fournal, 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the ONEIDA Crrcuvar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Pstce 
$2.00 per vc lume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘*'Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the One1pA CrrcuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





A charitable gentleman in a Western city keeps a pair 
of dogs chained at his front door, so that poor people 
who stop to “get a bite” can be accommodated without 
asking the trouble to go in the house. 


Receipts ‘or Fune.—M. P., $2.00; M. E. K., 2.00; S. J. E. 





$1.00; C. H., 1.00; S. F. H., socts.; W. H. L., 50. 
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